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The 75th anniversary of a city honored among other 
things for its role in the revival of the Hebrew language is an 
appropriate occasion to remind ourselves of the complex effects of 
language policy on education. In choosing to«establish Hebrew as its 
standard language, Israel was working to proclaim both present and 
historical^- unity. The rapidity with which the language spread, the 
comparative ease with which large numbers of migrants came to use it, 
the skill with which it was developed for new domains of modern life, 
should not be permitted, however, to obscure one Of the costs. In 
Israel, as in much of the modern world, children come to school 
speaking a language or a diilect different from the one valued by the 
school system. Failure to recognize this means that many children, 
whether their home^ language is different from the standard or a 
stigmati-sed variant of it^ face a barrier to their education. 
Educational linguistics, a field that is well developed in Israel, 
provides a means of studying this problem and of working to provide 
equal educational opportunity for all students in a muj|,ti lingual 
society. (Author/RDN) 
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•for th*? e)vmpQ^5i:i. urn pn Education markina the rJyf^vesntv txtth 

anni yc^rsiarv ot the? foundin at the' City oi Te?i--Aviv 

» • "■ ■ . ^ . • 

. DVERCOMINC-i LAM13UAC5E BARRIERS TO EDUCATIGN IN A MULTILINGUAL WQRLi/ 



Bernard SpplBkv . • 

Bisir-Ilan (Jni versl ty Ramat-Gan, Israel- . , 

At?.?ltJ':jSi;;t Th© seventv-t if th. anni ver^sary at a city honDured amonq * 
other thinQB -far its role) in the revival of th&> Hebrew 1 anguagfS 
is an anproi^riate .occasion to re?mind ourselves of the complex 
etfects of language policy on education. In. chocmijio 
Bistabliish Hebrew as its standard language,, Israel was workinii 
proclaim both present and ^ars>toricaI unity. ^ The rapidity wi 
which the language spreadi ^^i'^e comparative?, ease with which large* . t 
i-uambers of migrants came to use it. the skill with which it was * 
.?e?velc:)ped far nte?w domains of modern life« should, not however be . :4. 
permitted to. obscure one of the costs. In Israel^ as^^ln much of ; ■ 
the modern world, children come to school speaking a language or .% 
a varietv of language that is di-fferent from the ohe valued by .J 
the school svsteem« F-ailure> to recognise -this means that many. ./■^-^ 
children, whether their home lar>;^9uage is different from, the ; . of 5 
standard or a stigmatized variant (SHF it,, face a language barrier ' ..vy 
to their education^ Educational linguistics, a field that is ^ 
wt 11 developed in Israeli provides a means of studying this 
or obi em and working to provide equal educati onal opportuhi ty for ■ 
all -Students i a multilingual society. 



In celefbrating the seventy-fifth anniversary of the city^of 
I el Hviv.. we cannot avoid thinking of the . enormous recent growth 
Of cities and urban papulations throughout the world over the 
last few decades. In 1950, de^fnogr aphers tell us, there were 
onlv sf'ven urban centers with more than 5 million populations now 
th(^r Q ar e th j. rt y -tour , and by the year 2025.. there could be over 
90, SO at them in emerging nations.. It is appropriate therefore 
to tare l:his opportunity to focus on one seemingly small but in 
ta;:.t critical aspect of this process- the educational consequence 
o t- t -i(iP the I X nqui st i c • pat ter ni ng of 1 arge modern urb^an 
dv?velonjfne':^ni:s« 

lopk at the kind of changes that are occurrin'dt London was 
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' Page 2 ' ■ B. Spijltsky 

once known as* thc:?^ centt^r*^ f rofl^ which standard English spread: now, 
it xs esti^iiated' that ^ fewer .than 20X of th© children camiino to 

r 

school thfsre do so with any control over . standard English- 
<t • • . 

Torpnto and Hg?1 bourne w.e}re not so many years ago czbnsi d^ared the 
acme ' ot homogenei ty and mDnol i ngliai i smp now eac:h i s a vi brant 
ir?xampie oi complex mul t.i 1 ingual i !»m« and Me'' bourne boasitB o+* being 

•the" largest Maltese, speaking city in the worlds and one of the 
largest for G)reek,y/Ital ian and several other languacjes. As Dr 
Love could explain to uS;, when Chicago set out to start dealing 
with the problem?5> o;f linguistic minoritiesr, it developed a" 

^quBst^i onnair© that named 9S languages, using the 99th code for 
a^ny- others (and you may be sure there' were others) « But this 
compl evu t V, shoul d not surprise: in a soci ol ingui stic survey we 
have been carryirjg out within the walls of the Old City of 
Jerusalem we l^ave so far found speakers of over thirty different 
1 anguages ! <^, 

The first general i 2: at ion that we can make^ then is that .large 
cities tend tn linguistic corripl ex i ty- Cities are by their nature 
□ laces v^»hG?re people from diverse backgrounds gather,, bringing 
with them the language and culture and behavior of the \t)u1 ti tude 
of Places from which they come? the wider the sources of origin., 
the more complex t^ie current pattern is likely to be- A secpnd 
farce for mVAintaining diversity is within, the city itself: its 
very complexity requires that its residents Ij^ve in separate 
nei aliborhoods^ and the fact, that so manv of its inhabitants come 
from different backqrounds makes it natural that in their first 
settlement in the ci tv . at 1 east thev should seek to live in a 
nex uhbarhood w;ith others with similar background and language^ 

BEST COPY AVAIUBLfc 



Even without .the Be driving forces for di versji t.y, the cr.onM:)le>atY . 
of occunational roles, the necessity for specialisation,, and the 
consequent deve;! opment of socially and economic distinct groups* 
each tend inQ to ..sptsnd its n on- working life among others like it. 
lead naturally to the development of socially distinct language 
variaties as well as sociallv distinct ways of' taehavior» 
Final ly« the differential neejd for education and for control of 
'tbfc-' E^ducationai ly-vaLued variety of lanquacje means that the 
population oi a city i^.dxvidecf in the? vaiuesi it at'tac:hfe& to the 
aatanom?:uiB stylo of verbalisation associatt^d with «»chaal » 

ThesB Ipur di m*r?nf»i ons work individually and in cpmbinatiDn- 
to prgducce a -potential 1 anguage barrier- to education' for sQctions 
at the populations unless this barrier can bfs? overcome, there can 
be no equality of opportunity or equity, in education, and 
e;;c:G?l lence is likely to restricted to an .elite and denied to the 
maiorityM Let me. first look at each of the kinds of linguistic: 
difference that we find in cities,, and note the -special problems- 

« 

it pose :> to thoBB who are I' enonsible far education-. 

THE BAF^RIER OF DIFFERENT LANGUAGES 
The first kind of difference is the simplest to recognise, 
for It IB marked bv the fact that each variety is a distinct 
lanuuagt?, with a recogtii^ied name. Tk-us. it Is easy^ to recognize 
that Cities like Brussei s> and Montreal will need to allow, for two 

c 

di f f t-r t-nt languages 'in their educational program, for each city' 
is l-r.own to be toil ungual with distinct populations using the two 
lannuaaes,. Gimilarly, a city witli a large number of immigrants 
fjii:' r(?coqni^e that the immigrant children have a .potential 
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iinguistic problem. When' the! growinq school sysitem of the new 

Yishuv decideo to uri© Hebrew as "thts lariQuage of i nsitrMct .i. on . jt 

re.caQnised that it was doir.g f:hris far many children whoise ' " 

l6?arni.nQ- Q-f' the language? would start, in school;- and as Israel has 

worked to assimilate its h..ige numbers a-<- immigrant,, the need to 

teach Hebrew has, been in the ■for'efront of attention. 

« 

Knowing that the problem is thsra is not enough, but it is a 
QOQri Starting point, as the sad fate of many chi X dren treated as 

\ " ■" ■ 

mBf ital 1 v"" t"etar.d€5d bejcaufse they do not ^speak the lan?;)uaQB' of the 

J?- 

sHchoQl atte«sti»„ There are variousj appr oache*^., ranqiru-^ tram 

"the malign neglect of ssubmer si or;i programs through th-e full care 

i"- ■ , . ' 

of maintenance bilingual programs All asisiume as a primary goal 

thG^ iH'ar riinq of. the language-? (or occasional ly« languageB) 

seiectc?d by the schouX system as> the medium o+ teaching,- 

Hoirvi should this school -sal e^cted language characterised? 

It i5 marked generally by certain distinctive features*, which - 

" . ■ . ■ ' - 

irv&n it thev do not actually exist, are inevitablv assumed to be 

o ■ 

» 

present.. First, it has all the properties of t^hat soci ol i ngui sts, 
characterize as a . standard language: fundamental is a widtsspread . 
b(.-'lj.ef that there exists a "standard" or "correct" version of , the 
1 arivjuam;?., hopefully the version recorded in the dictionaries and 
Qi- ammar books i.sed bv the school, and theoret i cal 1 y^ ref 1 ect i ng 
the usage o-<- the best writers and thinkers of the present and 
pa!:it» 1 say hopeful Iv and theoretically', for as anyr^/ie who has 
"Studied normat-ivism will know, it is rare that there will be 
aareement &?ven among the experts as to what constitutes this 
staridarcj varietv. It i not uncommon that a situa.tion develops 
.s'-, it haF> with modern Hebrewn whereg while the general public 
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■ . • 

aqr©©!& wi th ttie ©©1 f -pracl tBi med purists that thurjr© is a corr&ct . 
gram.mar. no one:? can show where or what it is: »<:i^her, there are? a 
1 ar qe? number of . i di csyncrati c:al 1 y d©cref?d , shi bbol ©th^su A 
second critical feature at a^ Bchool lancguagt^ is thatr, like a* 
«>tandard ianguag©, it is belif5?ved to i ndeptsndent j, .cuatanDmDu?i.p 
not a modi f ied' version- dependent on some other language; it isr> 
not in othe?r words a dialect.. Thii-i reminds un© of thcf old 
definition of a language as a. dialect with an 'army, and a flay, 
behind it„ Ar=> lona a^ the i mmi grants -i n South Africa thought 
tnev were? speaking .a dialect of Dutch,, they were resstrained from 
teachinQ t eir own variety? once they knaew they Sippkf:-) Af r i kaanis.* 
thev could proclaim its value as a school language. Similar 
dirt iculties face many new nations in the??ir choice of a language 
for sctiool . Of course a school /j^ystem may choose to use a 
language from elsewhere, but it is reluctant to teach what it 
consider t> a dialect: witness the resistance to the English 
V ar i e t i es i n f or e i g n ed uc a t i on « " \ ' 

Thirdlv, a school language « like a standard langucxoe^, has 
h:i star L ci t v: a sense -^that it is associated with, some Great 
JradJ. tioiK whether national or religious or intellectuals it is 
bel. i'^ved- \rv other words, to be the language of a cul ture of * ^ 
ma.ior importance^ although the culture need not be the one that 
1% mo^/t wides[3read among the population from whom the !=>chool 
de?r 1 '/PS }. t Dupi Is. 

I fie fpLuth character 1 srtic of a standard language is that at- 
vitality, the existence of native sptrakers., of people who grow up 
speakina it and learn it. tram their parents- In f act « . t1iis, i s 



« 
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not usual iv the cainie with sczhoQi lanQuages: it is indoed my 
argument in this papsr that such a Sitate. p-f affairs is quit^^ 
rare, that.it is tht;5 exceptional cas>e? for a child to (^omts to 
school h*avin> learned at hom^ the speci-fic ' ^age^, reQional and 
class varxetv? and kind of language l:.hat . nool favars»« ^ 

THE BARRIER DF DIFFERENT DIALECTS 
Wh€?n th(9 language of home; and Bchool are cJ. earlv distinct., 
when liew immigrants to Israel come to schools 'that teach in . 

• c ^ • ■ 

Hc?brt:'W« tne problem is potentially obvious. But it is much less 
clear irj th© second kind of situation, when the languages of . the 
home IS considered to be a dialect of the ^standard language used 
in school. Dialects are generally ref 1 ecti ons of geographical " - 
di f f erc^ices, but they may also mark religious, ethnic or social 
variety.. I will consider this last kind of variety separately, 
and concentrate for. the moment on the first set. By its nature, 
tbcs city gathers into, it people from various parts of a couatry; 
wtien thev t?trrive they brin^ with them a marked way of speaking 
that ean cause at least two kinds of problem. The f iKst arises 
out of actual di fferences between the varieties^ real 
phono! ngi cc.l di f f e?r ences, different le>w.cal itemsn different 
Bemantic systems, and even mor'e, different pragmatic rulesy can 

-^^tl 1 lead to real misunderstandings. But* in fact the major 

) * 
rf^dundanci e» built into natural language mean that suc-l-i 

m:i sunderstandi nq is usually no more than^<.a source of momentary 

c un t us !. an and [ias i t max n f unc t i on in i okes « Mar ^ ser i ous are 

the DOtenticil at t i tucli nal effects of .dialect differences, where 

St ei^eot. vpe-rHi determine treatment of people from certain parts of' 

the cQuritrv, 
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i* 

* A p«>rhi CU.I ar 1 y c:b«d 1 t^ruji ng •wituation i,s tb©t up^ where ttiere.. 
iss the kind of dialect si tNjiati □ r that F-erguscan c:al. led diqlossias. 
thfei* existence side by Bide.Df twu. related verssians ol a languaQ©, 
one not usually sspoken native^ly but .accepted -far public and 
:i nt^l 1 ect ua.l functionsy a)ld the other used in most daily life 
activities- ; Th^ classic case of this is Arabic, where local t 
var 3^|«ti ts!i> (hpi^f;?ver educated and prestigious their <sp^eakeri») all 
'take a second place to the Classical lancjuaae required to be used 
fpi" higher functions including writing. A. good way to appreciate 
this is to look at the face of a speak^$r of Arat)ic who is . asked 
to writ© down a ?tjentf->»ice he has .f.sed in normal spoken Arabic. 

^ 4 

Typical ly« these diglossic situations lead to an educational 

pattern ;xn which only the H or classi^cal variety is taught i'Ti 

<^ • * ■ . . 

school H aitho '-^h the teaching naturally takes pl^ce in the L or 
local dialect- '* • 1 * . - ^ 

THE BARRIER OF^ SOCJ AL CLASS DIALECTS 
I, ' ' 

The third kind pf di-f-ferencfe d is similar to the second, for 
social dialects function much like regional dne^s they create not 
so much linguistic misunderstanding as social .iudqmentSp .Studiet'S 
in the UJ:i and Europe have shown us th^- existence of these 
social 1 v^distinct varieties within cities- We- see that not onlv 
do peop*le tend to ^_alk like the members if their social class^, 
Dut that. :i.n manv Situations thev tend to talk like .the people 
With whom thev deal: thus one classic studv has shown that 
d.-aart rr.'ent store staff used language that reflected the social 
ci^a^His ot tht?ir customers and another has documented a case pf a 
tr r^^vel acent whose pronunciation varies according to the? 
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What is most critical in this phenpmenon iss the attribution 
Qt value?, to SaDci al var'^ietyis 4n spit© of the) structural linguist'iS 



ratht^r naive claim that all 1 anquagBS arc3 ''eguaK it is gcenc-^raily 
th*5? case that all varietiesii are differentially valued.. 13^11 in a 

recent paper rias elegantly demonstrated that individual stvlistic 

< ■ 

variation is a reflex, of communitv social variation^, proposing • 

tf ' ' ' • ' ' 

that styl^istic. variation can be characterized a^ audience 

de!5>iQns a speaker changes> his way of sneaking according to a 

present <or absent but significant) Siudience? in acocordance with 

the values he palaces on converging with or diverging from this' 

audience. From the educator^-s point of view, the critical .issue 

is once again one of atti tude: " the self fulfilling propnecv of 

those who will categorise students by their accents as bright or 

stupid., * , » ^ 

the: BARFaER OF PREFERRED - STYLE OF VERBAL I ;:A.T I ON 

The fourth dimension of difference is one that is less easy 

■ 

to characterise, for i*t does not seem to have this clear 
1 :i noui sti t marks gf the variety differences I have been talking 
about so far; it does not show up in phonology or grammar or ^ ^^ven 
pragmatics, but rather^in the highest level of . di scour se- ^ 1 am 
reterrifu'5 to a cuiturallv and socially determined preference for 
wi'iat I am most comfortable calling, in Kav's terms, autonqmous 
>/er bal iration. It is a phenomenon thav has been ^ost deeply and. 
controversially studied bv Basil Bernsitein, who, I am surfe would 
be the i i. rst to admit, snares in difficulties of naming the 
Phenomenon. Let me' try to explain the issue in my own v^oi-ds- 
anquage starts, as Elizabeth Bates has pointed out, 
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^ijinspeci al ized ai^ to channel s yauncg children' s^tart off using 
p^ivsiical Gesture© and "oral sign-iAlis ©quallyj. but are usucUiy 
encDuraqod to develop their verbal . rather . than their geiuitural • ; 
£>killss 'for the niu^in task of ciommanici^itian., . Spoken l^^nguage- 
continues however to make conaiderr^ble' use of non-verbal means« 
whet-her in gesture or intonfitian. Becauss© language is 

* . ' ' ' * 

social phenonienoh, the et + icienczv of comfnuni(i^,ation cieapends an 
what is shared ber.we^n speakfsr and listener. ' One obvious thing 
that IB stiared' is the grammar and the lexic.dn. A second i© the 
pragmati c ^' system, ruIesB for lar.guage us© which help eexplaiin how 
we uiviersstand that what looks like a statement like "The salt Is 
at your end of the tabi©»" is a request. A third is a physical 
context. A •fourth is a shared knowledge of the world. Without 

I 

anv oi these „ cDmmuni cat i on is di -f f ibul t , ' 'Conversely, the more 
that IS shared, the simpler communi cati^jn is» ' 

The phenomenon that Bernstein has drawn to our ''attention is 
a social iv valued <and« as he has ^argued, transmitted) tendency 
to prefer cammuni-cati opn with maximum or minimum extra^-l i ngui stxc 
«>uppQrt, ranging along a continuum *from a breakfast table grunt 
asking a child to pass the buttar to let us say a history boDk» 
Consida-r ti\e d i.4- f er f^ices on the criter-*^ S. have mentioned!! 

t 

because the father has. ..lust taken a piece o+ toast and is 

« 

0 

pojntinq with hi* knife at the butter, plate (physical context 
inclurJinq gesture., and ^hi«^*^^^-i knowledge of the fact ttiat one^ puts 
butler on the toast), the verbal load can be minimal. The 
historian an the other hand is writing, without shared physical 
context, tor stran'oers whose aeneral knowledge he will find 
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ditiicult tQ questt.at. Thus, hea deliberately culti Mates a styi^^ ^ 
oghich put*» maximum emphasis on verbal cammun;. cat! on. 

What' BeM'-n«5te?in . has poi^Jited aut to us is, the relationship of 
social fa(5tB to this pattern^; h(5?' ha!5> further demonstrated that 
there are Bocial sbruc:tur©Si> that favor' each kind' of 
verbal i;: at ion produc:i.ng in cisrti^kin cases th**at he hasi studie?d*a 
social class asBOci ated di f f erenti^tion in verbal style. * * 

Further, he 'ias5 • poi nted out that modern Westernized ^-?duc:*:it i on 
with it Si* €:?-^pha<iHi s on readi/ig and writing is heavily bi^SBed 

^ i 

towards^ autonomous verbal i;^: at ion., producing thuts particular 
probl ems of oiT children from certain classes. 

I do not have time in this short paper to \do justice tr this 
tascinatinq idean nor to consider its h^^^i r coniui exl ty . That it . 
IB ov£^r si mpl i tied does wot detract from its importance, nor does 
th^ fact that it needs, to ta,e. balanced end refined bv considering* 
the implic^iat'ionB o+ other . ki nd& of .'literacy and education than" 
theXaeneral modern Western tradition (I think oi the very 
di + -f>3jrent model inherent in Yeshiva 'learninQ, based on the 
mediated literacv o-f traditional Judaisfn>. What is important 

C 

•for us XB that there will commonlv exist a 'major gap between the 

Btvle.,' at verbal izaf.ion encouraaed bv the home and that demanded . 

ft 

bv thJ^> scIioqK addina one more to tha language barriers faced by 

• * ^ , V .... 

childre?n camino to school, .c 

MISDIAGt^OSIMG LANGUAGE PROfeuEHS 

There are then t^ic-jSB iour potential 1 anguage ,barr i R»rs that 

« 

crM\ tace children comina to school, and that will mc^st commonlv 
block the access to equal ' educati on for children. in the growipg • 

■ 

cii..if.?s ot the world;- first, that tlteir latn^aaqe^^s not the same 
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as thi> iariciuage a< school; second, that their . regi onal" or 

reliciiDusi or ^tl^nnit: dialect is not that of -it he school ; third, 
thac thej r sspcial dialect iss dif feresnt from that -favored bv the 
schools and foarth, that thtsir racial Iv or cultural], v defter mined 
nre?terenfce for verbal sstyle is difft?rent from thai cult i vated bv 
the school- __Even more «>eri ousl y , the eKistence p-f these ttnur 
separate causes, each with potentially different, treatments,, can 
be confounded and lead to an early rr.i bI abel 1 i ng of pupils as 

uneducabl e- For it is one of the special Voeatures at modern 

\ 

mafB education that it eencourages the? belief that it has the last 
word not lust on hpw to do thinqs but on what should be done: 
that .1. t^ be.l i ev(.?s that onlv the :{>anquage it wants to teach exists; 

J 

khat it acts ai-» thouqh only ■* ti sstyle c/f verbal izati oo is, 

V 

up^si bl G« * . 

F'*ar we must distinguish between what I would character x 2:e as 
a healthv additive approach to language educataon and a damaging 
replc^cive approach- We have ample evidence of the possi bi 1 1 i ti es 
'and vaJue of additive anprcmches: i mention the successful 
French immersion programs for anglophone Canadians, the 
traditional teaching of Loshn Koydesh-to Yiddish speakers in 

•fi. 

tcisLe-^r n • buroDBar. connnuni ties, the addition of Hiqh German to tlie 
i 1 nau I 'bt .1 c reoertoii ^e of Swiss Germans or of English to the 
iif'.'VM repertoire of Scandi nc-/i ans- But replacive language 

cec'Chino.. an aupi-oach tliat assume?^ therf2 is something wrong with 
tl'ie ianouaoG? brovught to school bv the child, is a much different 
njati'r^r Learning a second language is not easy at the best of 

1 or It re.)quires not lUst time and effort but a wLlJingness 
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to be apen to c. ompl etel y new wavs of thinking about and even • 

-perceiving things that ar© intimately tied up with one-'^ 

; personal itvii being forced to learn a seecond language that it 

. intendqrt to replace onus's firnt languagt:-? xb a direct aBtiiault on 

<> 

identi tv- . * ' 

> 

The solution to the? problems set up bv the language barrit9r«» 

to ed\.icati or"i is tar from e>asy, for it involves dealing with Siorne 

ft t ft 

or the mast oas^ic issuBS in school and in /the wider Bocletv it x 
. serves. For by itB nature, icanguage? is a core factor in any j 
educat3oriM for education depends on communication and verbal 
codino Qf human knowledge-?.^ Nor can de?alj. ng with language iBBue?B 
alone solve social problems. But until th^ existence of the 
lanouaue barrifr?rs v;:) t:^ducation have been recogniired arid their 
working caretully analv;;;:ed, there is no chance „of successful' 
«>tepB to ave?rcome the barriers^ and provide equal educational 
oppor tun ,u t i es f or al 1 . . ^ " 
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